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PREFACE TO THE THIRD 
EDITION. 



A book of alphabets like this, for the use of 
artists and others who have occasion either to 
work in the manner of some given period or to 
design lettering of their own, needs scarcely any 
introductory essay. 

I have attempted, however, in f< Art in the 
Alphabet,” to give, as simply as possible, that 
amount of information about the Alphabet and its 
evolution without which it is not safe for the 
designer to depart from too familiar forms. 

Fuller particulars of the various alphabets than 
it was possible to give in this connected and con- 
densed account of the alphabet will be found in the 
Descriptive List of Illustrations. 

My own ideas on lettering design, enunciated by 
the way, are the more frankly expressed because 
it must be understood that they are only personal 
opinions which the reader will take for what they 
are worth. 

In the alphabets themselves the spirit of the 
old lettering is faithfully kept, though I have not 
scrupled to supply missing letters. Scholars wili 
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of course object to this ; but the book is not for 
them ; it is for working artists, who will be glad, I 
know, to have twenty-six letters to the alphabet. 

A feature in the book is the quantity of illustra- 
tions showing the difference it makes in the 
character of the lettering, whether it is in wood or 
stone, in stuff or leather, in mosaic or stained glass ; 
whether, for example in metal, it is cut in, grounded 
out, beaten up, onlaid or engraved ; or whether 
the writing tool chances to be a chisel or a gouge, 
a needle or a brush, a stylus or a pen — and even 
what sort of pen it is. 

All this is much more fully illustrated than it 
was in earlier editions; and, in particular, the 
penmanship of the I7th century for which I have 
been able to draw upon a unique collection of the 
famous “ Writing Books ” in the possession of the 
publisher. 

“ Alphabets Old and New” concerns itself only 
with letters and the corresponding numerals. The 
decorative use of Lettering in Ornament is the 
subject of a separate volume. 



15, Taviton Street, 
March 1, 1910, 



LEWIS F. DAY. 



NOTE. 



Thanks are due to Mr. George Clulow for the use 
of his valuable collection of old Writing Books, etc. ; to 
Mtssrs. Matthew Bell & Co ., W.J. Pearce,J. Walter West, 
C. Griffin & Co., Ltd., J. Vinycomb, Herr von Larisch, 
Brindley Weatherley, Frau Bassermann Nachfolger, 
Munich, Martin Gerlach, Ferd. Schenk, and others, who have 
kindly permitted the reproduction here of alphabets drawn or 
copyrighted by them ; and to the artists who have designed 
alphabets especially for this book . 
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DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF ILLUSTRATIONS. 



1. greek alphabet— From a MS. — characteristic of the pen. 

(Compare the B with 54 and 55, and observe the likeness 
of the n to W.) 9th century. 

2. coptic ms. — ioth century or earlier. 



5. greek ms. — nth century. 

6. roman ms. — Penwork. A has no cross-stroke. Upstrokes 

thick and thin. (Compare 30.) ^th century. 

7. ms. — Penwork. Round D and M. G has a tail. 7th century. 

8. roman uncials — Penwork. 8th century. 

9. “rustic” roman — Penwork. A has no cross-stroke. F and 

L rise above line. E, I, T not easy to read. 5th century. 

10. roman capitals — Penwork. R has thin upstroke. 6th 

century. 

11. roman capitals — Penwork. (Compare square O with 17, 18, 

48.) Note “dilation” of strokes. 6th century. 

12. byzantine capitals — 7th century. 

13. english in scription — From a monument to the sister of 

William the Conqueror. 1085. 

14. franco-gallic capitals — Heading of a MS. Penwork, of 

which the curly quirks are indicative. 7th century. 

15. visigothic ms. — Moresque influence perceptible. Notelong 

and short letters. ioth century. 



3. coptic ms. — i2th century. 

4. coptic ms. — I4th century. 
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16. saxon illumination (Caroline) — gth century. 

17. anglo-saxon engraved forms. 

18. anglo-saxon pen-forms — gth century. 

19. lombard — From the Baptistery at Florence, incised in marble 

and inlaid with cement. i2th century. 

20. italian ms. — Beginning of i3th century. (Compare with 

120.) 

21. lombard writing of about 1250. Freely rendered. 

22. capitals — i5th century. 

23. german gothic minuscule or black letter — Rounded form. 

i5th or i6th century. 

24. german gothic minuscule or black letter — Squarer form. 

i5th or i6th century. 

25. black letter — Squarer form. i5th or i6th century. 

26. roman capitals cut in stone— Wetzlar. About 1700. 

27. minuscule italics — i6th century. 

28. roman capitals— From mosaics in the Louvre. The shape 

of the letter to some extent determined by the four or three- 
sided tesserae. 

29. greek letters cut in bronze — From the Museumat Naples. 

The engraver has begun by boring little holes at the ex- 
tremities to prevent his graver from overshooting the line. 
This was constantly done by the Greek die-sinkers, with the 
result that in the coins the letters have at their extremities 
little raised beads of silver. The fact that where, as in the 
A, the already engraved grooves, which form the sides of 
the letter, are sufficient to stop the cross-stroke they are 
allowed to do so, shows clearly enough the object of these 
terminal borings. 

30. roman letters cut in bronze — From tables of the law found 

at Rome in 1521, now in the Museum at Naples. The digs 
of the chisel are rather wedge-shaped. (Compare with the 
cuneiform inscriptions, and with 194.) 

31. gothic letters— F rom the cathedral at Cordova. Cut in 

stone. The face of the letters is flat, the ground sunk. 
Note the angularity of the forms. 1409. (Compare 82.) 
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32. black letter painted in cobalt upon glazed earthenware — 

In the Victoria and Albert Museum. Chiefly Hispano- 
moresque dishes of the I5th and iôth centuries. There is a 
fantastic flourishing about the lines which tells of the brush. 
(Compare 33.) 

33. black letter painted in cobalt upon Italian Majolica drug 

pots — In the Victoria and Albert Museum. The flourishes 
and foliations tell of the brush. iôth century. (Compare 32.) 

34. lombardic inscription cut in brass — The background 

characteristicallycross-hatched. Nordhausen. 1395. (Com- 
pare 77 and 78.) 

35. roman capitals painted on wood — From the drawer fronts 

in a chemist’s shop, now in the Germanic Museum at 
Nuremberg. The use of the brush is partly responsible for 
the shape of the letters. 1727. (Compare 36, 38, 39.) 

36. roman capitals painted on Italian Majolica — In the 

Victoria and Albert Museum. Distinctly brushwork. 1518. 
(Compare 35, 38, 39.) 

37. gilt letters picked out with a point, perhaps the end of a 

brush — Spanišh estofado. From a frame in the Victoria 
and Albert Museum. The ground has been gilded, the gold 
leaf covered with a coat of black paint, out of which the 
letters have been scraped whilst the pigment was in 
condition. 

38. roman letters painted on wood — Italian. i5th century. 

39. roman letters painted on glazed earthenware— In the 

Victoria and Albert Museum. English. i8th century. 
(Compare with similar brushwork, 36.) 

40. lombardic letters, painted, and showing the influence of 

the brush. German. 

41. roman letters, executed in copper rivets on a leather 

belt. In the Museum at Salzburg. 

42. gothic capitals, cut in brass. From the tomb of Mary 

of Burgundy, wife of the Emperor Maximilian. Notre 
Dame, Bruges, 1495-1502. 



xiv Descriptive List of III ustrci tions. 

43. INSCRIPTION. The letters, cut out in silver and rivetted on 

to silver. Early Gothic. 

44. raised letters — Carved in stone, from Bishop West’s 

Chapel in Ely Cathedral. Ca. 1534. (Compare 115.) 

45. lombardic letters — From a stained glass window. From 

a drawing by C. Winston. Early Gothic. 

46. lombardic letters, executed in cut leather. From an 

early Gothic book binding in the Plamburg Museum. 

4 7 . capital letters, in stone, grounded out. St. Margaret’s, 

King’s Lynn, 1622. 

48. inscription, painted on glass. From a drawing by C. 

Winston. 

49. alphabet — From the inscription on a drinking cup, 

engraved on silver. Engraved lines shown in black. 

50. embroidered letters — Worked in gold over parchment 

upon velvet. From the leading strings of James I. 

51. GREEK inscription, incised in marble upon an antique 

bust of Aristophanes in the Uffizi at Fiorence. 

52. CROWNED lombardic letters — From a stained glass 

window in Winchester Cathedral. From a drawing by 
C. Winston. The fine lines are picked out of the solid 
paint with a pointed stick. 

53. lrtters cut out of glazed tiles and embedded in cement. 

From an inscription in the Cathedral at Cordova. 

54. greek — From an Athenian stele. Marble. Cut in with a 

chisel. Characteristically right-lined. Certain strokes 
fall short of the full length. The two sides of the stroke 
not always parallel, but inclining occasionally to wedge- 
shape. The top stroke of T is not stopped by cross-cut, 
but runs out. 394 B.c. 

55. greek initials — From a book printed at Basel. Wood 

engraving. The serif fully developed. i6th century. 

56. roman letters cut in marble — From inscriptions in the 

Forum at Ronie. Characteristically chisel work. 
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57. roman — From fragments in the British Museum. Cut in 

stone. In E, F, L, P, R, T strokes run out. Note variety 
in rendering the same letter. 2nd and 3rd centuries. 

58. english, irish, or anglo-saxon — From illuminated MSS. 

Curves inclined to take a spiral direction. Considerable 
freedom of penmanship. Various forms of the same letter. 
Note long tails and unequal length of letters. 6th century. 

59. from a codex in Latin — Written between ruled marginal 

lines. Cqnsiderable variety in the form of the same letter. 
Note the square C and G, and the deep waist of the B and 
R, which compare with alphabet 1. 7th or 8th century. 

60. galician capitals — MSS. 8th century. (Compare B and 

R with alphabets 1 and 59.) 

61. irish — From the Book of Kells. Illuminated. Note square 

form of certain letters — the curious D-shaped O and the 
general thickening of the upright strokes at the starting 
point. Various forms of same letter. 8th gentury. 

62 and 63. anglo-saxon — Various MSS. Forms sometimes 
rigidly square, sometimes fantastically flowing. Strokes 
developing occasionally into spirals, or into interlacing, 
which ends perhaps in a grotesque head. 8th and gth 
centuries. 

64. saxon and anglo-saxon mss. — The outline penned and filled 

in with various tints. The scribe has not made up his 
mind as to any logical use of thick and thin strokes. 
Note square C and S, and looser T and U. 7th, 8th, and 
9th centuries. 

65. ms. letters — More nearly resembling the orthodox Roman 

character, with exception of D, E, G, P, U, in which 
Gothic characteristics begin to appear, and perhaps a hint 
of future minuscule forms. ioth century. 

66. french ms. — Initials in colours. More Gothic than Roman, 

flourishing into tails of foliation. I2th century. 

67. french — From the doors of the Cathedral at Le Puy. 

Wood, simply grounded out. Several varieties of letter. 
The curved lines characteristically cusped. Probably 
12 century. (Compare with 19.) 
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68. german ms. — Initials. Distinctly penwork. Departing agam 

widely from the square Roman form. i2th century. 

69. gothic uncials — From the Arundel and Lansdowne MSS. 

in the British Museum. Written with a rather frisky pen. 
English. End of I2th century. 

70. letters apparently scraped out of a coat of varnish colour 

upon gilt metal — From an altar at Lisbjerg in Denmark. 
i2th century. 

71. GOTHIC UNCIALS— From a Bible in the British Museum 

(15-409). Characteristically penwork. i3th century. 
(Compare 69.) 

72. gothic uncials — From the inscription upon a bronze bell 
. at Hildesheim. 1270. 

73. gothic uncials — From a Psalter from St. Albans, now in 

the British Museum (2. B. VI.). Penwork. i3th century. 
(Compare 71.) 

74. ms. letters — Typically Gothic capitals. “Closed” letters. 

Sportive finishing strokes. I4th century. 

75. italian capitals — Drawn by J. Vinycomb. i4th century. 

7 6. incised gothic capitals — From Italy, Spain, and south of 

France. About 1350. 

77 and 78. gothic inscriptions — From Nordhausen. Cut in 
brass. 1395— x 397- 

79. english gothic inscriptions. Stone. From monument of 

Richard II. in Westminster Abbey, and others of same 
date. About 1400. 

80. english initials — From MS. in the British Museum. On 

a background of delicate ornament, penned in red. About 
1400. 

81. gothic minuscule — From the Church of S. Francesco at 

Prato. Simple forms incised in marble and filled in with 
cement. About 1410. 

82. gothic letters carved in stone — The ground sunk. Spanish. 

i4th or i5th century. (Compare 31.) 

83. penwork — Severe and straight beginning of a type which 

eventually becomes excessively flowing and florid. 1420. 
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84. german ms. — Gothic initials. i5th century. 

85. german — From an inscription on a monument to Georicus 

de Lewenstein in the cathedral at Bamberg. Cut in 
brass. Something of a compromise between majuscule 
and minuscule lettering. 1464. 

86. french — From an inscription on a picture-frame in the 

Louvre. The slight but characteristic curling and twisting 
of the points of serifs comes of the use of the brush. Note 
the recurrence of the square C, more characteristic of an 
earlier period. 1480. (Compare 103.) 

87. german ms. — Gothic initials. The thickening of the curved 

strokes is characteristic. The swelling is not gradual, but 
sudden. This occurs in other German MSS. of the same 
period. 1475. 

88. ms. initials — The terminations again rather frisky. But 

letters of this kind (compare also 74, etc.) being usually in 
colour, most often red, their tails, etc., do not cause the 
confusion in the ranks of writing which they would do if 
they were in black. About 1475. 

89. painted initials. MSS., German. Ca. 1480. 

90. GOTHIC lettering mcised in marble — German. 1482. 

91. late gothic letters — Wood-carving in relief. Note the 

foliation of otherwise simple forms. French. Probably 
I5th century. 

92. initials cut in stone — From various monumental inscrip- 

tions (in black letter) at Bruges. End of the i4th 
century. 

93 and 94. gothic minuscule — From monumental brasses. 
Severe and simple forms. End of I5th century. 

95. alphabets made up from various monumental inscriptions. 

German. End of 1 5th century. 

96. gothic initials — Woodcut. Used with printed type. End 

of i6th century. 

97. from an inscription on a brass to Duke Albert of Saxony. 

Meissen. Something of a compromise between Roman 
and Gothic types. 1500. 
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98. roman letters — From the inscription on a bronze monu- 

ment by Peter Vischer. Nuremberg. 1495. 

99. roman alphabet, incised — From inscriptions at S. Croce, 

Florence. Early Renaissance. 

100. initials — Framed in delicate ornament, penned in red. 

lôth century. 

101. italian gothic initials — From a chorale at Monte Casino. 

Framed in penwork in colour. i6th century. 

102. gothic capitals — i6th century. 

103. painted flemish. Early i6th century. From a lengthy 

inscription round the obviously original gilt frame of a 
picture of the last Judgment in the Academy of Bruges, 
by Jean, Provost of Mons, who died in 1529. Painted 
Flemish. The missing letters are given in outline. 
(Compare 86.) 

104. gothic capitals — By A.lbrecht Diirer. Penwork. Early 

i6th century. (Compare with 105 and 110.) 

105. german minuscule — Albrecht Diirer. Early i6th century. 

(Compare with Italian, 110.) 

106. italian initials — Broad penwork of late Gothic character. 

Neither so rigid nor so florid as the typical German writing 
of the period. i5th and i6th centuries. 

107. italian minuscule — By Vicentino. From the original 

Writing Book. The penmanship is florid, but not quite 
in the way of German flourish. 1523. (Compare with 
German, 105.) 

108. italian minuscule — From the original Writing Book. by 

Ludovico Vicentino. A good specimen of the so-called 
“ribbon letter.” When once the carver or engrave 
began to consider the broad strokes of his “ black letter’ 
as straps, and to suggest by ever so slight a cut that they 
were turned over at the ends (compare 80), it was in- 
evitable that he should arrive eventually at this kind of 
thing. Florid indeed, but fanciful. Any form of letter 
might be so treated, but the treatment is peculiarly suited 
to the black-letter form. 1523. 

109. italian capitals — From the original WritingBook by Lud. 

Vicentino. The outline of the letters deviates into inter- 
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lacings. But the knotting occupies approximately the 
natural thickness of the letter ; and, though the outline 
is thus broken, the form of the letter is sufficiently pre- 
served. This splitting of the letter, as it were, into 
ribbons in its thickest parts was not uncommon in iôth- 
century initials. It is obvious that any form of letter 
might be elaborated after this fashion. 1523. 

110. italian gothic capitals — After Ludovico Curione. Pen- 

work. i6th century. (Compare with German, 105.) 

111. spanish gothic capitals — From the Writing Book by Juan 

Yciar. The forms of the K and Y are unusual. First 
half of the i6th century. 

112. roman letters cut in marble — Florentine. I5th century. 

1 13 . roman alphabet — E ngraved by Heinrich Aldegrever. 1 530. 

114. elizabethan lettering — From an inscription incised in 

wood at North Walsham, Norfolk. (Compare 115 — 133.) 

115. quasi-elizabethan alphabet — Freely drawn from wood- 

cut initials in various printed books of the period ; but 
there is practically no form for which there is not 
authority in the old engraved letters. (Compare 44.) 

116. italian gothic minuscule — From the original Writing 

Book by Palatino. Straight-lined with elaborately 
flourishing extremities. It suggests the engraver. 1546 

117. italian minuscule — From the original Writing Book by 

Vespasiano. These letters are exceedingly well shaped. 
Observe the second variety of the letter r. 1556. 

118. typically italian renaissance — “ Roman ” capitals, by 

Serlio. i6th century. (Compare with Roman, 56.) 

119. german capitals — By Daniel Hopfer. Renaissance or 

“ Roman ” in character, but not without traces of linger- 
ing Gothic influence. 1549. 

120. italian initials — From the original Writing Book by G. F. 

Cresci. This is a fanciful and rather elegant elaboration 
of forms common in Gothic writing. The familiar out- 
line is, as it were, ornamentally fretted. 1570. (Compare 
with 20.) 
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12 1. italian gothic capitals — From the original Writing Book 

by G. F. Cresci. Apparently to some extent influenced 
by the Roman character. 1570. 

122. italian MiNUSCULE — From the original Writing Book by 

G. F. Cresci. Roman in character. 1570. 

123. italian gothic capitals — After Cresci, etc. Penmanship 

1570 - 

124. black letter minuscule— F rom a rubbing of a memorial 

inscription. Flemish. 1579. 

125. flemish minuscule — From a memorial tablet at S. Jacques 

Bruges. Cut in stone. There is a suggestion of turning 
over and interlacing the strokes of the letters, which was 
very usual in engraving of the period, whether on brass 
or stone. iôth century. 

126. roman capitals — From the lace-book of Giovanni Ostaus, 

adapted to working on a square mesh. Characteristic of 
the method of execution, and not of any period. 1591 
(Compare 200.) 

127. german — From inscriptions at Bingen and other towns 

Cut in stone, showing some licence on the part of the 
mason. 1576, 1598, 1618. 

128. german minuscule Roman letters — From Bamberg, en- 

graved on brass, the background cut away. Observe 
the spur on the edge of the long strokes, designed to 
accentuate the parallelism of the line of lettering. 1613. 

129. german minuscule — From a monument at Wiirzburg 

Cathedral. Incised in slate. 1617. 

130 and 13 1. majuscule and minuscule alphabets, from a rare 
Writing Book of the I7th century. 

132. italics — The sloping form came, of course, from the use 
of the pen, but it was largely adopted by the masons of 
the i7th and i8th centuries, who copied even the most 
elaborate flourishesof the writing-master. i7th century. 
(Compare 134 et seq. ) 
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133. From inscriptions rather rudely carved upon a beam of elm 

now in the Victoria and Albert Museum. The incised 
line on the face of the letters occurs only in parts. 
Letters G. J, K, Q, X, Z were missing. English, dated 
1638. (Compare 114 and 115.) 

134. pen-written capitals — From “The Pen’s Transcendency,” 

a Writing Book by E. Cocker, 1660. Cocker was so 
emphatically the English writing-master of his day as to 
have given rise to the phrase, “ According to Cocker.” 
(Compare this and the following with the stone cut 
letters, 142, 143, inspired by them.) 

135. pen-written minuscules — From “ The Pen’s Trans- 

cendency,” by E. Cocker. 1660. 

136. pen-written minuscules — By Lesgret, a writing-master of 

Paris. 1736. 

137. alphabets and inscription — From “ Magnum in Parvo,” 

a Writing Book by E. Cocker. 

138. alphabets and inscription — From the “ Guide to Pen- 

manship,” by E. Cocker. 1673. 

139. pen-written capitals — From a “ Guide to Penmanship,” 

by E. Cocker. 1673. 

140. minuscules by Maingueneau. Paris. Early i8th century. 

141. pen-written capitals, by Lesgret. Paris. 1736. 

142. english italic writing — From inscriptions on monuments 

in Westminster Abbey. Stone-cutting in imitation of 
penwork, not characteristic of the chisel. 1665. 

143. english roman lettering — From engraved stone slabs at 

Chippenham and elsewhere. 1697. 

144. minuscules — From a Writing Book by Shelley. English. 

1705- 

145. minuscules — From a Writing Book by C. Snell. English 

I7i5- 

146. minuscules— From a Writing Book by M. S. Andrade. 

Portuguese. 1721. 
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147. pen-written alphabets by M. S. Andrade. Portuguese. 

1721. 

148. german capitals — From the Germanisches Museum, 

Nuremberg. Painted on the wooden drug-drawers of 
an old apothecary’s shop. "Brushwork. Observe the 
bulging of the curved strokes. (Compare with 149 and 
19.) 

149. german capitals — By J. H. Tiemroth, of Arnstadt. Pen- 

work. From the titles of a series of water-colour paint- 
ings of botanical specimens. Observe the swelling of the 
curved strokes and compare with 148 and 19. Here and 
there a letter shows an inclination to fall into Italics. 
1738-48. 

150. german lettering — From inscriptions at Osnabruck. 

Halting between majuscule and minuscule forms. 
Incised in stone. 1742-56. 

15 1. french — A more reticent example of the period of Louis 

XV., by E. Guichard, in which it would, perhaps, be 
more accurate to say that the shape of the letter is broken 
up into ornament. i8th century. 

152. french — Of the period of Louis XV., by Laurent. This is 

a case in which Rococo scrollwork and flowers are com- 
pelled to take the form of lettering, more or less — in this 
case the form of current writing. i8th century. 

153. modern minuscule — From an inscription etched on litho- 

graphic stone by John Tischberger, who was a writing- 
master at Nuremberg, 1765-70. The touch is neither 
that of the pen, nor of the brush, nor of the chisel. 

154. german — Froma monument at Wiirzburg. Incised in slate. 

Occasional capital letters are mixed up with the minus- 
cule. 1784. 

155. english — Roman capitals and numerals, by William 

Caslon. Printed type, “ old face.” i8th century. 

15 6. english— Roman lower case, and italic upper and lower 

case, by W. Caslon. Printed type, “old face,” i8th 
century. 
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157. english courthand — From Andrew Wright’s “ Court- 

hand Restored,” a book designed to assist the student 
in deciphering old deeds, etc. This book was published 
in 1815 ; but the character is at least as early as the i4th 
century, and may have been in use a century or more 
before that. 

158. HEBREW ALPHABET. 

159. hebrew alphabet — Ornamental version. From Silvestre’s 

“ Paleographie.” Almost identical with a i6th-century 
alphabet by Palatino. 

160. modern gothic capitals, executed with a quill — The forms 

designed for execution with two strokes of the pen. 
Walter Crane. 

161. modern majuscule and minuscule, directly written with 

the simplest stroke of a quill pen. Walter Crane. 

162. modern german gothic capitals (Facturschrift) — Penwork. 

Otto Hupp. In the lat'er German character penmanship 
ran wild. The lettering is often quite inextricable from the 
tangle of flourishes in which it is involved. Herr Hupp 
has avoided the utmost extravagance of the national style. 
To anyone acquainted with the German character, it is 
clear enough which of his sweeping strokes mean busi- 
ness, and which are merely subsidiary penmanship. The 
happy mean is, of course, to make ornament against 
which the letter tells plainly enough. That is attempted 
also in 221. 

163. MODERN GERMAN GOTHIC CAPITALS — OttO Hupp. From 

Alphabete und Ornamente.” 

164. MODERN PEN-DRAWN ALPHABET — By OttO Hupp, from 

Rudolf von Larisch's “Beispiele Kunstlerischer Schrif- 
ten.” 

165. modern variation of minuscule gothic— Intentionally 

rather fantastic, but not intentionally departing so far 
from familiar forms as to be diflicult to read. L. F. D. 

t66. PEN-WRITTEN CAPITALS. L. F. D. 
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167. modern roman italics, majuscule and minuscule, in what 

printers call “ revived old style.” 

168. modern roman italic capitals, with something of a 

cursive character. L. F. D. 

169. modern majuscule and minuscule lettering and numerals, 

with more curvature in the strokes than in the typical 
Roman character. J. W. Weekes. 

170. modern pen alphabet — By Bailey Scott Murphy, architect. 

Described by him as “ freehand without the use of geo- 
metrical instruments.” 

171 and 172. written lettering — By R. Anning Bell. “ The 
dlffering shapes of the same letters in the smaller alpha- 
bet depend of course on the letters on either side.” Had 
they been for type the artist would have made them more 
exact ; but in drawn letters he thinks the evidence of the 
hand not unpleasant. 

173 and 174. modern architect’s alphabets, majuscule and 
minuscule, with numerals and wording, to show the 
adjustment of each letter to letters adjoining. Designed 
to be characteristically penwork. Professor A. Beresford 
Pite, architect. 

175. modern pen letters — By B. Waldram. 

176. PEN-WRITTEN ALPHABETS AND NUMERALS. Percy J. Smith. 

177. modern pen-dra wn roman capitals — By B. Waldram. 

178. modern french “roman” type founded upon Serlio. 

(Compare 118.) 

179. modern pen-written uncials — By B. Waldram. 

180. modern pen-written minuscule. L. F. D. 

181. MODERN ROMAN MAJUSCULE AND MINUSCULE. PenWOrk. 

Roland W. Paul, architect. 

182. modern rather gothic capitals — Penwork. R. K, Cowtan. 

183. modern majuscule and minuscule, approaching to running 

hand. R. K. Cowtan. 

184. modern majuscule and minuscule — R. K. Cowtan. 
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185. modern iTALic capitals — By Walter West. Much of the 

delicacy of Mr. West’s beautiful penmanship is unfor- 
tunately lost in the process reproduction. 

186. modern minuscule alphabet — By Selwyn Image. An 

example of his ordinary penmanship, given as an example 
of a modern handwriting which may fairly be described 
as caligraphy. 

187. modern capitals adapted for engraving. L. F. D. 

188. modern capitals adapted for execution with single strokes 

of the pen. L. F. D. 

189. modern french type — Designed by Grasset, and used in 

France for book-work. An English version is in use for 
advertisements, etc. 

190. modern version of early gothic capitals — Adapted for 

engraving on metal. L. F. D. 

191. modern capitals — Twisted, blunt brushwork. Could easily 

be worked in “couched” cord. L. F. D. (Compare 
198.) 

192. modern variation upon roman capitals — Blunt brush- 

work. L. F. D. (Compare 201.) 

193. modern version of early spanish letters— Adapted for 

cutting with a single plough of the graver. L. F. D. 

194. modern capitals, shaped with deliberate view to direct and 

easy expression with the chisel, the cuneiform character 
of the Assyrian inscriptions being taken as a suggestion 
that a wedge-shaped incision was about the easiest thing 
to cut in stone. (See p. 28.) Alfred Carpenter and 
L. F. D. 

195. modern capitals, designed for wood-carving, the ornament 

typical of the Elizabethan, Jacobean, and Henri II. periods 
being taken as evidence of the ease with which strap-like 
forms may be cut with a gouge. L. F. D. 

196. modern alphabet — Designed for engraving onsilver. The 

black stands for the surface of the plate. It is as if this 
were a rubbing from the engraving. L. F. D. 
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197. modern gothic ribband alphabet — Engraved on brass, 

the ground cross-hatched. Adapted from Otto Hupp. 

198. modern capitals drawn with a continuous line, such as a 

silk cord “ couched ” upon velvet would naturally take, 
and suitable, therefore, for that form of embroidery. The 
flowing line is here as much dictated by the conditions 
as the square and angular forms of the letters following 
the mesh of the canvas in 200. This alphabet might 
equally well be traced witha full brush, and so executed in 
paint or gesso. It was worked by Mary Kidd of S. Mary’s 
Embroidery School, Wantage. 

199. modern capitals embossed on thin sheet-metal, the form 

and fashion of the letters suggested by the ease with 
which they could be beaten up. L. F. D. 

200. embroidered alphabet, founded upon some letters in an 

old English sampler — The peculiar angularity of the 
forms follows naturally from working on the lines given 
by the mesh of the canvas, and is characteristic of a 
certain class of very simple needlework. L. F. D. 
(Compare with 126 and 202, and with what is said in 
reference to 198.) 

201. modern capitals and lower cases — Scratched straight off 

in moist clay, afterwards baked. The form of the letters 
is such as could be most easily incised with a point or 
stylus, and is characteristic of the way of working out of 
which it comes. L. F. D. (Compare with 198, 191, 
192.) 

202. MODERN ALPHABET IN RIGHT LINES, SUggeSted by the 

square form of Chinese writing. L. F. D. (See p. 29. 
Compare with 200.) 

203. modern alphabet, expressive of the brush, suggested by 

brush forms in Japanese writing. L. F. D. (See p. 29.) 

204. MODERN BRUSHWORK LETTERS after Mucha. 

205. modern stencilled alphabet adapted from E. Grasset 

and M. P. Verneuil. 
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206. modern german minuscule — Fancifully treated. After 

Franz Stuck, compiled from various designs by him, in 
“ Karten und Vignetten,” etc. 

207. MODERN ROMAN, MAJUSCULE AND MINUSCULE, SanS Serif 

These thin letters, all of one thickness, are sometimes 
described as “ skeleton.” 

208. MODERN ROMAN, MAJUSCULE AND MINUSCULE, of French 

type, elegantly shaped and spurred. Drawn by J. Viny- 
comb. 

209. modern roman capitals — A version of the French type 

(208). L. F. D. 

210. modern roman capitals, not quite of the usual character 

and proportion. (Compare 118.) L. F. D. 

21 1. modern roman capitals and numerals — Suggestive 

rather of the chisel than of the pen. J. Cromar Watt, 
architect. 

212. modern roman capitals and lower case — Rather further 

removed from orthodoxy than the last. J. W. Weekes. 

213. modern “block” capitals — Based chiefly on Roman. 

W. J. Pearce. From “ Painting and Decorating.” C. 
Griffin & Co., Ltd. 

214. modern roman “ block,” or sans serif, majuscule and 

minuscule, miscalled “Egyptian.” J. W. Weekes. 

215. modern capitals — Inspired by Gothic. W. J. Pearce. 

216. modern german version of Roman capitals. Otto Hupp. 

From “Alphabete und Ornamente.” Frau Bassermann 
Nachfolger, Munich. 

217. modern gothic capitals — Meant to be fanciful, but not to 

do any great violence to accepted form. An alphabet 
in which there is the least approach to design is always 
in danger of being considered illegible. Legibility is 
for the most part the paramount consideration ; but 
there are cases, however rare, in which it is permitted 
even to hide the meaning so long as it is there, for those 
whom it may concern. 
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218. MODERN CAPITALS AND NUMERALS — Patten Wilson. 

219. modern capitals derived from Gothic, yet playfully treated, 

L. F. D. 

220. modern capitals — More or less playful variations upon 

familiar forms of lettering. L. F. D. 

221. modern capitals — Rather Gothic than Roman, which 

break out (as was common in old work) into foliation 
which forms a sort of background to the letter. L. F. D. 
designed for Mr. Matthew Bell. 

222. modern capitals and MINUSCULE drawn straight off with 

the pen. L. F. D. 

223. modern pen drawn letters — Rather fantastically treated 

German. 

224. roman capitals — By Franz Stuck. 

AMPERZANDS. 

225. amperzands from various MSS., dating from the 7th to the 

i5th centuries. 

226. amperzands — Free renderings of instances dating from the 

i6th century to the present day. In the top row may be 
traced the connection between the accepted & and the 
letters ET, of which it is a contraction. 

Note. — Other examples of amperzands occur in illustrations 
!34f 136, 't-ÒJ’ T 3^’ 1 4 1 * H 2 ’ T 53’ 167, T 7 T > T 7% T 7%> i8g, 208,212, 
218, 222. 



NUMERALS. 

227. german, cut in stone — The peculiar form of 4 is of the 

period ; the 7’s have, so to speak, fallen forward. 1477. 

228. various 15TH-CENTURY dates — Flemish and German 

1491 is carved in wood and grounded out. 1439 is cut in 
stone, 1499 in brass. 

229. fifteenth century — German. Cut in stone. 
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230. dates fuom 1520-1545— Chiefly cut in brass or bronze 

The figures in relief and grounded out. 

231. fifteenth century Numerals, 1520-1531, etc. German. 

Cut in bronze or brass. 

232. nuremberg — Bronze. About 1550. 

233. german — Bronze. 1560. 

234. italian — Painted on faience. Brushwork. 

235. brushwork — i6th or iyth century. 

236. italian — From a chorale. Penwork. (Compare 110 and 117.) 

i6th century. 

237. gilt figures on a dark ground — Brushwork. 1548 ? 

238. INCISED IN WOOD — 1 588. 

239. brass, grounded out — i6th century. 

240. painted on glass — i6th century. 

241. brushwork — i6th or iyth century. 

242. rothenburg — Cut in stone. The 4 suggests the origin of 

the i5th-century shape. It is an ordinary 4 turned part 
way round. 1634. 

243. roman numerals — From a bronze dial. Swiss. Figures 

in relief, grounded out. 1647. 

244. CUT IN STONE — 1692. 

245. various dates — 1633, wood in relief. 1625, wood incised. 

The rest on brass (grounded out) or cut in stone. The 1 
in 1679 resembles the letter k— a not uncommon occur- 
rence in i7th-century German inscriptions. 

246. various i8th-century numerals — The complete series 

from an English Writing Book (Curtis), 1732. The Dates 
incised in stone. 

247. dates from monuments — Stone and brass. i8th century. 

248. numbers from an old measure — Inlaid in brass wire on 

hard brown wood. 1740. 
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249. various dates — 1573, Flemish, engraved on steel. 

German, twisted brass wire inlaid in wood. 

250. FAN'CIFUL NUMERALS. L. F. D. 

251. MODERN. 

252. modern — L. F. D. (Compare with 191, 192, 198.) 

253. modern german — Alois Miiller. 

254. modern — L. F. D. (Compare with 217.) 

Note. — Other numerals occur in illustrations — 
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A.D. 1665. 
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A.D. 1697. 
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modern. Caslon type. 
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,, J. W. Weekes. 
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176. 


,, Percy Smith. 
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211. 


( , J. Cromar Watt 
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,, Patten Wilson, 
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ART IN THE ALPHABET. 



There are two conditions on which the artist may 
be permitted to tamper with the alphabet : what- 
ever he does ought, in the first place, to make 
reading run smoother, and, in the second, to make 
writing satisfactory to the eye. Neither of these 
desirable ends should, however, be sought at the 
expense of the other. 

The way to make reading easier is to mark 
whatever is characteristic in the letter ; to develop 
what is peculiar to it ; to curtail, or it may be to lop 
off, anything which tends to make us confound it 
with another ; to emphasize, in short, the individu- 
ality of each individual letter, and make it unmis- 
takable. At the same time, there is no reason 
why reading should not be made pleasant as well 
as easy. Beauty, that is to say, is worth bearing 
in mind. It must not, of course, interfere with use ; 
but there is not the least reason why it should. 
Beauty does not imply elaboration or ornament. 
On the contrary, simplicity and character, and the 
dignity which comes of them, are demanded in 
the interests alike of practicality and of art. 
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Art in the Alphabet . 



It is impossible judiciously to modify the letters 
of the alphabet as it is, or as at any given time it 
was, without thoroughly understanding how it came 
to be so. The form and feature of lettering are 
explained only by its descent. 

All writing is a sort of shorthand. It is inevitable 
that the signs used to represent sounds should be 
reduced to their simplest expression. They become 
in the end mere signs, as unlike the thing which 
may have suggested them in the first instance 
as a man’s signature, which is yet honoured by 
his banker, is unlike his name : enough if writing 
convey what we are meant to understand : the 
business of a letter is tosymbolize a definite sound. 

We arrive, then, by a process of what has been 
termed “ degradation ” of such natural forms as 
were first employed in picture-writing (call it rather 
adaptation), at an alphabet of seemingly arbitrary 
signs, the alphabet as we know it after a couple of 
thousand years and more. So well do we know it 
that we seldom think to ask ourselves what the 
letters mean, or how they came to be. 

The explanation of these forms lies in their 
evolution. 

Our alphabet is that of the Romans. We speak 
of it to this day as Roman, to distinguish it from 
Gothic or black letter. The Romans had it from 
the Greeks, or, if not immediately from them, 
from the same sources whence they drew theirs. 

Certainly the Greek, Etruscan, and old Roman 



